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TO OUR READERS. 


PARALLEL LLL 


THERE are many who are ignorant of our plans and objects. We intend, 
therefore, to state them distinctly in our pages, and we kindly invite men of 
every sect and party to contribute to our work their various views on Prison 
Discipline, and that they may know better what we want, we give a distinct 
view of several points. And prison keepers, or schoolmasters, or those con- 
nected with any of the Reforms of the day, would do us a great service by 
sending such printed documents as have a bearing on the proper treatment 
of the erring and the guilty. The following will give a concise view of the 
main topics of our work : — 

I. A comparison of the advantages and disadvantages of the separate 
and congregate systems of prison government. 
II. The best means of securing a uniform method of reporting prison 
statistics. 
Ill. The proper length of sentences, and the extent of the discretion 
that should be conferred upon judges in regard thereto. 
IV. The best method of supplying the prisoners with food and clothing. 
V. Prison labor to be considered in its relation to the separate and con- 
gregate systems respectively, — its effects on the habits and morals of the 
prisoners, — its productiveness, &c., its interference with free labor, — the 
merits of the contract system, and the propriety of allowing overwork. 
VI. The imposition of fines, and the conditions to which they should be 
subjected. 
VII. ‘The best method of appointing prison officers, and the proper tenure | 
of their offices. 

VIII. A comparison of the criminal laws of different States, and the best 

means of securing uniformity therein. 
IX. The classification of crimes. 
X. The use and limits of the pardoning power. 
XI. The discipline of Prisons and the treatment of prisoners. 
XI. The organization of county prisons, 
XIII. The proper construction of State and county prisons, both upon the 
congregate and the separate system, in relation to the discipline. 
XIV. The hygiene and reform of prisoners under separate and congregate 
systems. 
XV. The proper treatment of discharged prisoners. 
XVI. The abolition of the death penalty throughout the world. 
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ARTICLE I. 
LEVI WOODBURY. 


WE are highly favored this month with an article from the pen 
of Hon. Levi Woodbury, accompanied with an extract, showing 
his views on Capital Punishment. It will be seen that he is de- 
cidedly opposed to that penalty and in favor of its immediate 
repeal. Holding the eminent station that he does as one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the United States, his opinion is 
entitled to great respect. 


For the biography we are indebted to that able and elegant 
periodical, the Boston Museum :— 


Mr. Woodbury is a native of New Hampshire and is descended 
from that intrepid pilgrim band who fled from oppression in their 
native country in the early part of the seventeenth ceotury, and 
sought a home where they could enjoy their rights as freemen, upon 
the bleak and rocky shores of New England. 

According to Farmer's account, the ancestors of Mr. Woodbury 
were among the original settlers of Salem, one of the earliest plan- 
tations in the Colony of Massachusetts. 

Peter Woodbury resided in that part of ancient Salem, now com- 
prised within the limits of Beverly, whence he removed to Francis- 
town, an agricultural settlement in the interior of New Hampshire, 
where his eldest son, the subject of this sketch, was born, in the early 
part of 1790. 

From his childhood, Mr. Weodbury was trained to those habits of 
industry which so generally characterize the people of New England. 
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196 Levi Woodbury. 


His early education was obtained in the district school of his native 
village, during the winter months, when farming labor is suspended. 
When he became older, he was sent away from home to an Academy, 
where he could prepare himself to enter College. He very soon dis- 
tinguished himself for his unremitted application to study, and even 
then manifested that ardor in the pursuit of knowledge — readiness of 
apprehension — sound sense and decision of character, for which he 
has since been distinguished. 

At nineteen years of age, he graduated at Dartmouth College, with 
a high reputation for talents and acquirements, and immediately 
applied himself to the study of the legal profession. He passed one 
year at the law school in Litchfield, Conn., and divided the residue of 
his preparatory term between Boston, Exeter and his native town. 

In 1812, he was admitted to the Bar. By diligent attention to the 
duties of his profession, he soon obtained an extensive and reputable 
practice, and acquired for himself a rank at the Bar at which lawyers 
who are among the most distinguished in the Union have practiced. 

Even while a student, Mr. Woodbury’s ardent temperament would 
not suffer him to remain an inactive spectator of the political struggles 
that then agitated the country with more intensity, probably, than at 
any other period of its history ; and accordingly we find him mingling 
in the strife, and taking part upon the side of Democracy. 

In 1816, the political character of the State became changed. Mr. 
Woodbury was invited to the seat of government, to discharge the 
duties of Secretary of the Senate ; and at the commencement of the 
following year, was appointed Judge of the Superior Court. 

Promoted to a seat in the highest judicial tribunal of the State, at 
an earlier age than any former precedent, some apprehension was 
felt lest his legal learning and experience should prove inadequate to 
the creditable discharge of its duties. The result, however, more 
than realized the expectations of his most sanguine frierfds. His 
patience, firmness, familiarity with legal principles, and suavity of 
manners, made him a most acceptable and popular Judge in jury 
trials, and the first two volumes of New Hampshire Reports bear 
ample testimony to the diligence, great research and accurate dis- 
crimination which he brought to bear in the preparation of his judicial 
opinions. 

In 1819, Mr. Woodbury removed to Portsmouth, where he has 
since resided, except while a member of the Cabinet under the 
administrations of Jackson and Van Buren. 

In 1823, he was elected Governor of the State, and the year 
following he resumed the practice of his profession. His legal 
erudition and forensic talents secured him clients from all parts of the 
State, and placed him at once in a lucrative practice. 

His fellow citizens were not content, however, to suffer him long to 
remain in the quiet of professional life; and in 1825, they sent him a 
Representative to the Legislature of the State, and at the commence- 
ment of the session, having never before been a member of a legisla- 
tive body, he was chosen Speaker of the House, and at the close 
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of the session, was elected to fill a vacancy in the United States 
Senate. 

His reputation for learning and talents had gone before him, and 
on taking his seat in the United States Senate, Mr. W oodbury was 
regarded as the principal organ for the Democracy of New England 
in that body ; and during the administration of President Adams, on 
more than one occasion he stood forth in bold and able vindication of 
his party and its principles, from the attacks of the opposition, — 
particularly in the discussion upon Mr. Foote’s resolution respecting 
the public lands. 

At the second session of Mr. Woodbury’s term, his name appears 
as Chairman of the Committee on Commerce, ‘and as member of 
several other important committees. 

In the course of his Senatorial career, many able reports emanated 
from his pen, and his speeches upon a variety of subjects are fine 
specimens of varied learning, comprehensive reasoning, and sound 
logic. 

During the vacations, his time was occupied in the care of his 
family, and in the management of important causes in the Superior 
Court of his own State. But the annual absence from his ! family, and 
his professional duties, exposed him to great sacrifices, and at the 
expiration of his term, he transmitted to the Governor a letter, 
declining a re-election. A few days after, he was chosen State 
Senator, and ere the re-organization of the Cabinet, in April follow- 
ing, the office of Secretary of the Navy was tendered to him and 
accepted. 

His industry, prompt and methodical method of doing business 
were soon felt in this department of the Government, and the general 
satisfaction which he gave in the discharge of its various and perplex- 
ing duties, are sufficient evidence of the ab ility with which they were 
performed. 

In 1833, the nomination of Mr. Taney, for Secretary of the 
Treasury, by President Jackson, having been rejected by the S Senate, 
Mr. W oodbury received the nomination, and was confirmed without 
opposition. 

Placed at the head of the financial affairs of the country, in the 
heat of that fierce struggle which grew out of the mismanagement of 
the national bank, and the consequent removal from it of the Govern- 
ment deposits, Mr. Woodbury found himself in a situation which the 
most masterly abilities seemed inadequate to sustain. The sequel, 
however, affords another proof of the consummate knowledge of 
human nature, and accurate estimate of character displayed by 
President Jackson in the selection of his officers. 

The indomitable energy — the never-failing firmness of purpose — 
the comprehension, sagacity, and unwavering fidelity to the public 
interests which had previously characterized Mr. W oodbury, shone 
now even more conspicuously, and triumphantly sustained him for the 


period of seven years in the discharge of the arduous duties of this 
office. 
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200 Levi Woodbury. 


Boston, April 24, 1847. 

GENTLEMEN: Your kind invitation has just reached me at this 
place. I should be very happy to attend the meeting of your society 
in May — did not my official engagements interfere. 

The success of your effort to abolish Capital Punishment is, in my 
view, highly desirable — because it appears to me in conformity with 
the more humane spirit of the age in other matters, and with what 
may prove useful in our improved state of civilization, however it 
might have been inefficient in periods more barbarous. 

Laws sbould be moulded to the changeable and changed condition 
of society. If there be any excellence in superior arts — superior 
religion — superior intelligence — brute force and cruel severities 
have certainly become less necessary in our penal codes. 

At all events, and in the worst result, the experiment of getting on 
here without capital punishment, can do but little injury — under the 
authority which exists to restore it whenever found to be judicious. 

While, if successful, the experiment will call down blessings on its 
authors through all coming generations. 

Respectfully, LEVI WOODBURY. 
To Freeman Hunt, 
Wituiam C. Bryant, 
James H. Titvs, 
Horace GREELY, 
J. Hoprer, 
G. E. Barer, 


Committee. 


When we call to mind the distinguished names that have already 
been enrolled against this dreadful penalty, we see that the time is 
not far distant when the opinion will be general against this san- 
guinary law. Judge Edmonds, Judge Kent, Judge Story, and 
above all, Edward Livingston, have all expressed their views. We 
may add to these the names of Dr. Johnson, Montesquieu, Sir 
James Mackintosh, Beccaria, Sir Samuel Romilly, Blackstone, Sir 
Thomas Moore. A long list might be given, but we reserve such 
testimonies for an article for some future number. 





Frienpsuip. — Friendship is a vase which, when it is flawed by 
heat or accident, may as well be broken at once, for it can never 
be trusted after. The more graceful and ornamental it was, the 
more clearly do we discern the hopelessness of restoring it to its 
former state. Coarse stones, if they are fractured, may be 
cemented again; precious ones never. 
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ARTICLE II. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


*T1s Christmas Eve, and by che fire-light dim, 
His blue eyes hidden by his fallen hair, 

My little brother, mirth is not for him, 
Whispers, how poor we are! 


Come, dear one, rest upon my knee your head, 
And push away those curls of golden glow, 
And I will tell a Christmas tale I read 
A long, long time ago. 


*T is of a little orphan boy like you, 

Who had on earth no friend his feet to guide 
Into the path of virtue, straight and true, 

And so he turned aside. 


The parlor fires, with genial warmth aglow, 
Threw over him their waves of mocking light, 
Once as he idly wandered to and fro, 
In the unfriendly night. 


The while a thousand little girls and boys, 
With look of pride, or half-averted eye, 

Their hands and arms o’erbrimmed with Christmas toys, 
Passed and repassed him by. 


Chilled into half-forgetfulness of wrong, 
And tempted by the splendors of the time, 

As roughly jostled by the hurrying throng, 
Trembling, he talked with crime. 


And when the Temptor once had found the way, 

And thought’s still threshold, half-forbidden, crossed, 
His steps went darkly downward day by day, 

Till he at last was lost. 


So lost, that once from a delirious dream, 
As consciousness began his soul to stir, 


Around him fell the morning’s checkered beam — 
He was a prisoner. 
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Then wailed he in the phrensy of wild pain, 
Then wept he till his eyes with tears were dim, 
But who would kind)y answer back again 
A prisoner-boy like him. 


And so his cheek grew thin and paled away, 
But not a loving hand was stretched to save ; 

And the snow covered the next Christmas-day 
His lonesome little grave. 


Nay, gentle brother, do not weep, I pray, 
You have no sins like his to be forgiven, 

And kneeling down together, we can say, 
Father, who art in Heaven. 


So shall the blessed presence of content 
Brighten our home of toil and poverty, 

And the dear consciousness of time well spent, 
Our Christmas portion be. 


Mount Heatruy, O. 





Crime witout Guitt. — At the York Assizes, in the summer 
of 1812, a respectable looking woman named Jane Hardy, was 
placed at the bar to receive sentence. She had been convicted of 
conveying some files and handsaws into the castle to her husband, 
who was under sentence of death, in order to facilitate his escape. 
On her trial, she requested to be transported, in order to join her 
husband. His lordship now observed, the law had provided a 
special punishment for this offence, and that no discretionary power 
was lodged in his hands. He then, after reading an extract from 
the 16th, George III., sentenced her to be transported for seven 
years ; when the prisoner, with her eyes glistening with tears, 


said, ‘ Thank you, my lord, you have done me a very good service 
to send me to my husband.’ 


Tue rights of man in a free republic are overpowered by the 
ancient habits of monarchy, imported by foreign mechanics. Even 
here, in the new world, the bondage of labor has penetrated ; and 
even here the ballot-box, open to all the sons of labor, is made, by 
their own infatuation, the instrument of their self-enslavement. 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE PREVENTION OF CRIME. 


So detrimental is crime to the best interests of society, so ad- 
verse to individual peace and safety, that it seems impossible for 
any one not to desire its entire cessation. It is true, we may not 
expect to see the time when the abolition of crime is complete ; 
but it is still more certain that the time of the event will depend 
much upon the manner in which we exert ourselves (we speak 
with reference to the public) in its behalf. Is it a cause for inac- 
tivity because our work seems difficult and impossible? How 
many negatives to this question are furnished in the great moral 
and physical achievements of this and all past ages, and espe- 
cially when the reward of our exertions is sure to follow, whether 
the great end be attained or not. If we prevent the commission 
of one crime, we have done so much good to society, and attained 
in some degree a point which has often been pronounced unattain- 
able, namely, the entire prevention of crime. But this is a ques- 
tion which, at present, we have neither time nor disposition to dis- 
cuss, and we will only say, as before remarked, that whether this 
is practicable or not, we cannot be excused for withholding any 
efforts which may tend indefinitely to the point. 

In order to give a clear idea of the popular acceptation of the 
term crime, we must refer to the definition given by a writer of 
consummate skill. ‘A crime,’ says Sir William Blackstone, ‘ is 
an act committed, er omitted, in violation of a public law, either 
forbidding or commanding it.’ * 

Although the law has denominated those offences crimes, which 
operate especially as public injuries, we apprehend that the word 
has no technical meaning, either in English or American law. 
When it has reference to positive law, it comprehends those acts 
which subject the offender to punishment; and when it refers to 
moral law, it implies every deviation from moral rectitude, such as 
the failure tosperform an obligation which could not be enforced 


* Comm. on Law. Vol. iv. 5. 
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at law. or instance, we understand the rule of law to be that a 
widowed mother, having provision made only for her own sup- 
port, is not liable for the maintenance of her children; neither 
are they bound to support her, they being supposed to be separ- 
ately provided for. Supposing, now, the mother, by some propi- 
tious circumstances, to have more than comfortable means of sup- 
port, and unfortunately a child is destitute ; it would be a crime 
in the mother to withhold needful assistance, and vice versa in the 
children, though not a crime against positive law. It may be 
proper to state, further, that there is a distinction made between 
public wrongs and private injuries ; the former being such as mur- 
der, robbery, and larceny, which not only affect injuriously indi- 
viduals, but involve civil wrongs ; while the latter cause an injury 
merely to individual property. 

But it is foreign to our present purpose to consider the subject 
in the abstract, a general idea of crime being, as we deem, suffi- 
cient to render our future remarks intelligible. 

It has been and still is the particular object of all civilized gov- 
ernments to protect society in the enjoyment of their rights, and 
consequently, as far as possible, to diminish crime. And although 
at some periods different governments have apparently been striv- 
ing to accomplish this object, their modes of effecting it have been 
widely different. Still we cannot accuse any of bad motives, nor 
are we ready to admit that at all times they have been enlight- 
ened. The codes of some European countries, mixed up as they 
are and have been, with good morals at the commencement, and 
inhuman penalties toward the close, seem to indicate the absence 
of a desire to create the greatest good by doing the smallest in- 
jury. The policy of the English law has been immeasurably dif- 
ferent at times, but we are happy to record a great and beneficent 
change within the past few years, insomuch that at the present 
time the criminal legislation of Great Britain, in its symmetry and 
humanity, is, without excepting even the reigns of Alfred or Ed- 
ward, the best that country has ever witnessed. 

Admitting this object of the law to be good, in preventing 
crime, let us examine the nature of its policy in effeeting it. The 
principle upon which it is based appears to be this, that when a 
right has been infringed, the injury which the individual has suf- 
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fered ought to be repaired, and means ought to be taken to pre- 
vent the occurrence of a similar evil in future. In some cases, it 
will readily be perceived, this rule cannot be carried out in its 
fullest extent ; for a man may have an arm shot off by a person 
incompetent to compensate in damages for the injury ; the offender 
in such a case may be punished, but the original sufferer fails of 
having his injury repaired. But in order to balance the inability, 
as often happens, of the offender to repair the injury, the law has 
annexed a greater penalty +o such offences, to render the motive 
not to commit the crime greater than would be apt to exist for its 
commission. And it will be observed in all cases that the motive 
to prevent crime is intended to be raised to a sufficiently high stand- 
ard to effect the desired object. It may be said, however, that 
if all that is requisite is to make the motive not to commit an of- 
fence sufficient to counteract the motive to commit it, why not, in 
order to be humane, convert the motive into a reward, instead of 
& punishment; and instead of holding out the terror of punish- 
ment to the person who is disposed to steal ten dollars, say to him, 
‘If you will not steal this sum, we will give you ten dollars.’ The 
offer would, of course, be accepted, and the crime prevented. 
Now at first sight this proposition seems very plausible ; but if we 
consider a moment, we shall see that there is still a punishment 
inflicted upon the one from whom the money is taken, and the one 
least deserving it. For, as the maxim is, ‘ What is reward to one 
is punishment to another.’ This is the objection to rewards as a 
prevention of crime; it is the theory of experienced and candid 
statesmen, and one which we are disposed to think founded on rea- 
son and justice. Still, we are not certain but that a plan might 
be carried out successfully on this principle, by the public, to pre- 
vent crime which is induced by want. It appears, then, that this 
motive to stay the hand of the criminal, consists in the punish- 
ments affixed by the law to certain offences, and these are, to use 
the words of Bentham, ‘ so many evils, which are no further jus- 
tifiable, than as they produce a greater sum of good.’ Now it is 
not unfrequently the case that punishment is too severe, and when- 
ever it is so, the evil of the crime would be less than the evil of 
the penalty, and it is for this reason that the Legislature should 
prevent, as far as possible, such a state of things. For not only 
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is injustice done the offender, but public sympathy is apt to be 
turned in his favor and against the Jaw. Especially is this so 
when the penalty is death. ‘The opinion of Sir William Grant, 
one of the ablest judges who have adorned the English bench, but 
one greatly opposed to law innovation, is decidedly in our favor on 
this point. He says, in one of his speeches, that ‘ the great util- 
ity of the punishment of death consists in the horror which it is 
naturally calculated to excite against the criminal; and that all 
penal laws ought to be in unison with the public feeling; for when 
they are not so, and especially when they are too severe, the influ- 
ence of example is lost, sympathy being excited towards the crim- 
inal, while horror prevails against the law.’ Now we believe that 
in nearly all the cases where death is the penalty of a crime, the 
sympathy of the public is in favor of the culprit, and that preju- 
dice is excited against the law. Indeed, to such a degree is this 
so, that except in very aggravated cases it is impossible to procure 
@ conviction. 

It was remarked by Archbishop Whately, that the entire pre- 
vention of crime was a point toward which our measures must be 
always tending, and that we must estimate their wisdom by the 
degrees of their approach to it. If this is the test to be adopted, 
and we know of no better one, it is easily to be settled that the 
measures which have and do now exist are very unwise, inasmuch 
as they have failed in accomplishing, successfully, their object. 

Follow up the policy of the English law, from the days of Al- 
fred, and let the prevalency of crime attest the folly of severe 
punishment. In the reign of Ethelbert (about twenty years pre- 
vious to Alfred) those who were thought to have an intention of 
robbing the church (the learned Selden tells us, Law Tracts, 37) 
were capitally punished. So, also, in the reign of William Rufus, 
hunting deer was a capital offence; and mere theft was punisha- 
ble with death by the law of Henry I. But did these inhuman 
penalties prevent crime of a similar and more extensive nature ? 
Let a few facts answer. Hume, speaking on the authority of 
Harrison, says that during the reign of Henry VIII. there were 
hanged seventy-two thousand thieves and rogues, making about 
two thousand a year! But in Elizabeth’s time there were only 
between three and four hundred a year executed for theft and 
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robbery, the reason of which was that the execution of the laws 
was extremely lax ; insomuch that Queen Elizabeth threatened to 
appoint magistrates more indigent and needy, who would find an 
interest in a more exact administration of justice; and it appears 
that she was as good as her word. 

Thus we see that justice was abused in the sacrifice of human 
life. And what did it avail? The increase of crime, by harden- 
ing and corrupting the people. Such an abuse of law, of princi- 
ple, and of justice, rightly called forth the remark of Sir Henry 
Spilman, nearly two hundred years ago, that while every thing 
else had risen in nominal value, human life had been constantly 
growing cheaper. 

The instances which we have cited, show that there is something 
needed besides severe punishment to prevent crime, and this is 
moral principle. Itis this which has thus far lessened crime more 
than punishments. It is the greater motive. Let us see if this 
is not so. What is the motive which a moral, upright, and intelli- 
gent man has, not to do a wrong? It is a sense of justice, a moral 
principle, which tells him it is better to suffer an injury than to do 
one — a motive, where it exists, and it should exist in every bosom, 
stronger than the fear of punishment. 

But what motive will best deter a dishonest man from commit- 
ting an injury? ‘The fear of detection and punishment. ‘ For 
what,’ as Cicero says, ‘ will not that man do in the dark, who fears 
nothing but a witness and a judge ?’ * 

But then it may be said, if the fear of punishment is the great- 
est motive to prevent rogues from the commission of offences, why 
not make the punishment severe? Because more evil than good 
would be done ; public opinion would not countenance its infliction, 
and consequently, the penalty being uncertain, crime would in- 
crease. What is desired is that justice should be done, and in 
order to procure it, we should do as little wrong as possible. A 


* ‘Nam quid faciet is homo in tenebris, qui nihil timet nisi testem et judicem ?’ 
And he adds, with mueh beauty and truth, ‘ Quid in deserto quo loco nactus, quem 
multo auro spoliare possit imbecillum atqua solum? Nostra quidem hic natura 
justus vir ac bonus, etiam colloqurtus javabit, in viam deducet. De Lig. i. 14. 
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humane penalty should be affixed to crimes, and acertain one. In 
the language of Horace, 


Adsit 
Regula peccatis quad peenas irroget equas, 
Ne scutica dignum horribili sectere flagells. * 


Tn relation to capital offences, we think as the law now stands 
their prevention cannot be secured. Let us take the crime of 
homicide, and observe the operation of punishment with regard to 
that. Murder, the chief species of homicide, consists in the mali- 
cious killing of a person, and is punishable with death. The of- 
fender is supposed by the law to have made up his mind to com- 
mit the deed some time before the act, and it is almost always the 
case that the plot is laid, the chances for escape considered, the 
liability of detection thought of and cunningly avoided, so that 
the criminal feels sure of escape. Now what amount of punish- 
ment will deter him from the deed; in such a case the severity of 
it is a small motive. He knows what the penalty is, but he thinks 
he shall not incur it. So that if it were three times as severe it 
would make but little difference in preventing the crime. To con- 
stitute manslaughter, life must be destroyed, but by an act which 
did not foresee or intend the event; and as malice is wanting, it is 
punishable only by imprisonment. It is not probable that when 
one strikes in the heat of passion, in whatever manner that pas- 
sion may have been aroused, he thinks or cares about punishment ; 
and if he does, it operates not asa restraining motive in the least ; 
and we candidly believe that in a vast majority of cases where 
this crime is committed, the offender neither knows the distinction 
between killing with and without malice, or the difference between 
the penalties of cach. 

For these reasons we think that the end of punishmeat would 
be best attained if it were less severe. Then, if juries were mis- 
taken, they would not be the means of a great public wrong, and 
an irretrievable injury to an individual. But the chief difficulty 
is, that as the law now is, the guilty are more apt to escape. 
Horror being excited against the punishment, sympathy for the 


* Sat. Lib. i. 3. 
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prisoner, and the court impressed with the fact that it is better 
that ten guilty men should escape than that one innocent person 
should be punished, it is very difficult to convict unless the case is 
proved beyond the least shadow of adoubt. ‘ The infliction of just 
vengeance on the guilty,’ observes Whately,* ‘is clearly out of 
man’s province, inasmuch as the degree of moral turpitude can 
never be perfectly known but to the Searcher of hearts.’ 

It seems, then, that the only resource the law can have, is to 
be merciful. It is what public opinion extends to the culprit, and 
when the law is behind the voice of the people, it is a dead letter ; 
or if it operates in any way, it is like the laws of Solon, which, as 
Anachaisis said, resembled spiders’ webs, in which the small flies 
were caught, but through which the large ones could escape. We 
repeat, let the law in respect to crimes be merciful. Indeed, we 
can see no reason why mercy is not as great a virtue when exer- 
cised by the public as by individuals ; for, as has been beautifully 
expressed by one most conversant with human nature, 


It is an attribute to God himself: 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice, 


Without extending these remarks to greater length, we think it 
will be readily granted that the provocation to crime will be best 
supplanted by promoting the social virtues, (and especially tem- 
perance,) by giving to all the means of moral and intellectual 
education ; and by early discipline, such as will foster habits of 
industry, of self-denial, of self-reliance, and self-control ; and such, 
also, as will teach us the duty which we owe to ourselves, our fel- 
lows, and our Creator. 





THE wit of conversation consists more in finding it in others 
than in showing a great deal yourself; he who goes from your con- 
versation pleased with himself and his own wit, is perfectly well 
pleased with you.u—La Bruyere. 


* Letters to Earl Gray, on Secondary Punishment. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
EVERY DAY FACTS. 


‘OQ, moruer!’ exclaimed Kate, as she bounded into the room, 
* give a guess at what has happened.’ 

‘I fear I cannot; but help me a little, by telling where you 
have been.’ 

‘ Where I have been!’ repeated Kate, playfully ; ‘ to acknowl- 
edge that, and what I have heard, might prove me a listener; 
yet I did not intend thus to outrage civility. However, I can 
wait no longer, and must repeat the tale. 

‘ You know, dear mother, I went to visit Barbara; well, she be- 
ing busy, said, ‘Sit down a few minutes and I will be with you 
again.” Accordingly, I settled myself in the arm chair, and soon 
heard loud talking in the kitchen. The door stood ajar, but-how 
could I shut it, when I heard these words, ‘‘ If a housekeeper is 
all you want, go and suit yourself elsewhere, for since I cannot be 
your companion, I will not be your slave.” 

‘It appeared that Isabella was nearly ready to be married, and 
her affianced having engaged a number of workmen, was desirous 
of boarding them, thinking it would be profitable so todo. But 
his mercenary views overlaid his tact, and he unwittingly avowed 
his real motives. 

‘Isabella had often spoken of what she meant to do to “help 
along,’ and had even engaged some washing; but when she felt 
that she was to be bartered away, made a drudge of, and valued 
for her sinews instead of her soul, all the woman rebelled against 
it, and never did I witness a better specimen of virtuous indigna- 
tion. Her eyes glistened, and eloquence rolled from her lips 
which would have done credit to a statesman pleading the cause 
of his injured country. 

‘ After the first burst was over she became more calm, but by 
no means relenting. 

‘QQ, John,” she exclaimed, “ I could have died for you had it 
been necessary, toiled and borne all manner of burdens, had I be- 
lieved that you chose me as a kindred spirit, and not as one who 
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would best subserve your end. But my confidence is shaken, and 
trust has departed. However, one cause of gratitude remains, 
which is, that I have discovered the truth e’er it is too late. Now 
I am only wounded, but at a later period the hurled arrow would 
have pierced my heart’s core, and sent me weltering to the 
grave. Go, go! and may all good things attend you.” 

‘ “ Tsabella, hear me ; let me ”’— 

‘* Strive not to rejoin a broken goblet, for the seam will still 
remain. The form may exist, but its beauty will have vanished. 
I will not hear you. We part now, and we part for ever. Go! 
and my blessing follow you; but remember this, when next you 
seek a wife, look for a woman and not for a chattel. Many might 
bow to your will, but if you would have a friend, you must give 
aheart. Farewell.” 


‘At this she opened the door, and John, crest-fallen and van- 
quished, withdrew. 

‘I told Barbara what I had overheard, and she related another 
incident which had taken place in their house. 

‘A few years ago a person went there to see a young girl, who 
was employed as a seamstress in the family. With the utmost 
nonchalance he stated his business, summed up his effects, the ad- 
vantages of his position in society, and ended by saying, that as 
‘she had been recommended to him as likely to make a good wife, 
he had come to seek her in marriage.” 

‘She refused him point blank, observing that she “ considered 
it a poor compliment to receive such proposals from one who 
could have known nothing of her character.” 

‘* But,” said he, “ would you rather labor as you do now, than 
to become the mistress of my house, with servants at your com- 
mand ?”’ 

‘*¢ Yes!” she replied; ‘‘ and end my days in an almshouse; for 


a woman never stoops so low as when she gives her hand without 
her warmest affections. 


‘“ You do not understand us, sir; but take my word for it, 
there is a deep soul in woman, which you would do well to try and 
fathom.” 


‘Tt is the first time,” he retorted, ‘I ever knew that women 
had souls,” and turned on his heel. 
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‘ Now, mother, have I not brought you quite a budget?’ 

‘Yes, Kate, you have; and I hope that what you have beheld 
has proved to you how mighty the weight of woman’s influence 
would be, were she to use it aright. Should she raise her voice, 
intemperance would be banished from the land; were she true to 
herself, virtue would reign triumphant; were she Christian, man 
would stand forth in the image of Divinity.’ 

O ye who talk of woman’s wrongs and man’s depravity, sit ye 
down and consider. Think of what ye do, and compare it with 
what it is in your power todo. Weigh what ye are, and reflect 
upon what ye might become. It is not for the master to free his 
slave, for the conqueror to loose his captive; but it is for woman 
to rise in her native dignity, and prove that she is gold and not 
tinsel ; an individual and not an echo; a living spirit and nota 
lifeless toy. Amica. 


ENEMIES. — Have you any enemies? go straight on, and mind 
them not. If they block up your path, walk around them, and do 
your duty regardless of their spite. A man who has no enemies 
is seldom good for any thing ; he is made of that kind of material 
which is so easily worked that every one hasa hand init. A 
sterling character —one who thinks for himself, and speaks what 
he thinks — is always sure to have enemies. They are as neces- 
sary to him as fresh air; they keep him alive and active. A cel- 
ebrated character, who was surrounded with enemies, used to re- 
mark —‘ They are sparks which, if you do not blow, will go out 
of themselves.’ Let this be your feeling while endeavoring to 
live down the scandal of those who are bitter against you. 


Poverty. —It may not prove uninteresting to those who study 
the statistics of poverty, to know that the number of articles re- 
leased from pawn under the loan of 10 frances, by the Provisional 
Government, amounts to 100,000 at a cost of 700,000 francs. 
As pawned articles belong generally to the blushing, struggling 
poor, how great must be the mass of unnoticed misery in Paris! 
How great in all cities ! 
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ARTICLE V. 


CRIME AND SLAVERY. 


WE have before us a Report of Governor Smith of Virginia, 
which contains some startling facts and strange admissions in re- 
gard to slavery and crime. ‘The Governor endeavors to prove 
that the free negro perpetrates ten times as much crime as the 
white man. ‘Then he proposes a remedy. His plan is to remove 
the free negro from the state. This is a singular way to improve 
society, to prove first that a certain class of men are vicious, and 
then propose to remove them to another state! No. Let Virginia 
mend her ‘ soul-crushing legislation,’ to use the Governor’s words. 
Virginia has the bloodiest code in the world; so John Quincy 
Adams once admitted to us. She has seventy-one crimés that are 

capital when committed by slaves, and one which is capital when 
committed by a white man, and that is duelling, an offence never 
committed by the colored race, but which is left for their Christian 
masters. It appears that of the eighty-one negro convicts in the 
penitentiary, ten were there for enticing away slaves! Indeed ; 
the negro must be punished for stealing slaves, but the white man 
may trade and barter in them and be elevated to the highest honors 
in the nation, even to that of the Presidency of the Republic. 
This is a strange country. But the strangest proposition of all, is 
that the Governor thinks that it would be best to send the free 
negroes to Massachusetts. After alluding to some other places, the 
Governor says : — 


‘And Massachusetts, a few years ago, in an elaborate exposition to 
the American people, ‘admitted, and ‘undertook to convince others, 
that the free negro is an American citizen, and entitled to go and 
come at will. With this acknowledged right, he could there find a 
home, and not a vessel would sail from our shores for that ancient 
and prosperous Commonwealth; but would be happy to take, at a 
cheap rate, from fifty to one hundred passengers. Then, where is 
the difficulty? In ten years, at an expense of $20,000 a year, our 
State may be freed from the curse of our free negro population. Pro- 
foundly convinced of the wisdom and humanity of this measure, and 
its all-pervading importance to our beloved Commonwealth, I earn- 
estly recommend it to the General Assembly.’ 


VOL. III. 14 
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But after all, we judge that it is not because the negro is so 
vicious, but rather because he makes the ‘ peculiar institution’ so 
insecure, that makes the Governor so anxious to have them 
removed. Hear him: — 


* But the free negro seriously affects the value of our slaves. He 
awakens in the slave new appetites and wants, teaches the road to 
crime, makes him restless and dissatisfied, increases the spirit of in- 
subordination, and consequently imposes a severity which otherwise 
would be unnecessary. Of the eighty-one negro convicts now in the 
penitentiary, ten are there for the crime of stealing and enticing away 
slaves.’ 


It appears that there are fifty thousand free negroes in Virginia. 
And these must all be removed, to use the words of Governor 
Smith, ‘because the beauty and purity of our social state is seri- 
ously demoralized!’ 

We give another extract from this message, and leave the whole 
to the reader. As ‘slavery is the sum of all villanies,’ so it must 
be the nursery of all vices. Slavery and crime must co-exist. 
Slavery itself is the highest crime that any human being can com- 
mit. Let the Governor learn that first, and then, and not till 
then, will he find a way to remove vice from the community. 


‘ By the penitentiary report, we learn that on the first day of Octo- 
ber last, 1847, there were in the penitentiary 119 white, and 81 negro 
convicts ; the white population contributing about 15 for each 100,000 
persons, and the free negroes contributing, from similar numbers of 
their own race, about 160 persons, to the penitentiary ; proving that 
the free negro perpetrates at least ten times as much crime in propor- 
tion to numbers as the white man. This statement, verified by our 
legislation, presents such a picture of the moral degradation of our 
free negro population as is well calculated to excite the sympathy of 
the philanthropist. Without meaning to enter into any discussion as 
to the moral and intellectual capacity of the negro, as to which I have 
heretofore very fully and distinctly expressed my opinion, I ask how 
it is possible that he can be other than he is, under the laws to which 
we subject him? Born in a hovel, the companion of the slave, and 
the tool of the vicious white man, he naturally sympathizes with the 
degradation around him. By law, he is forbid to intermarry with the 
whites, to bear testimony against them, to learn to read and write, to 
preach the Word of God to his fellows, to bear arms, and to resent 
insults from a white man. Many other laws of the same character 
are on our statute book; and in every relation, from the cradle to the 
grave, he is never allowed to forget that he is of an inferior race. By 
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the Providence of God, such is his destiny; and, according to 
naturalists, history, and the experience of all mankind, he is regarded 
as the third, or an inferior species of the race of man. But not con- 
tent with this, by all the arts of legislation, we force him below that 
position in the scale of humanity to which he is naturally entitled. 
And is this state of things for ever to continue? Are the promptings 
of benevolence and the pleadings of philanthropy to be in vain? | 
am aware that our policy, as indicated by our laws, cannot be relaxed ; 
the stern necessities of our condition forbid it. But there is a way in 
which I would hope the condition of the free negro might be allevi- 
ated ; it is to deport him, to send him beyond our limits, into commu- 
nities where the disabilities which oppress him here do not exist; 
where his moral and intellectual qualities may be developed, and the 
great problem solved of his fitness and capacity for freedom. Shall 
it be done, gentlemen ; or will you still retain this class among us ina 
state of hopeless, never-ending degradation? In my former messages, 
I presented this subject for consideration, and was denounced from 
different quarters for the inhumanity of my proposition. I now 
repeat it; and the question is, who is justly liable to this charge — he 
who wishes to remove the free negro to other places, where he will be 
freed from our soul-degrading legislation, and where he would have a 
right to learn to stand up and feel and say, I am a man-— or he who 
persists in retaining him in our midst, subject to the inexorable legis- 
lation to which I have adverted? This question I leave with you, and 
with the country, without uneasiness or apprehension.’ 


ARTICLE VI. 


A YEAR BETWEEN SENTENCE OF DEATH AND 
EXECUTION. 


AT the last session of the Massachusetts Legislature, an effort 
was made to procure the passage of a law that would oblige the 
Executive to delay the execution one year from the time of sen- 
tence. Hon. Amasa Walker urged the modification, but it, was 
not carried. Maine and Vermont have already passed laws to this 
effect. The consequence is the virtual abolition of the death- 
penalty. A similar movement was made in New York last March, 


but it was not carried. We give the bili as presented by Hon. 
Mr. Geddes in the Senate :— 
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The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: § 1. Whenever sentence of death 
shall have been passed upon any person, under the provisions of any 
law of this State, it shall be the duty of the Court that tried such 
person to direct that such person shall be sent to one of the State 
prisons, where such person shall be kept in solitary confinement for 
one year, after the expiration of which, from the day of the sentence, 
the Governor of the State may, in his discretion, issue an order to the 
Sheriff of the County in which the trial was held, to execute the 
person so sentenced at the prison where such person has been con- 
fined — and until the issuing of such order by the Governor, the 
person so convicted shall be kept in solitary confinement. 


There is one advantage in this arrangement, which is, that, if 
crime did not diminish, the Governor might order the execution of 
the offenders. But we ask for the entire repeal of the law, and 
we shall never be satisfied till that is accomplished. We trust to 
see it effected at the approaching session of our Legislature. Let 


petitions be sent in. ‘lhe following will answer for a form : — 


To the Senate and House of Representatives. THe UNDER- 
SIGNED RESPECTFULLY ASK FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE DEATH 
PENALTY. 


SUPERSTITION AND THE GALLOWS.—A short time since, a 
woman from the neighborhood of Watton applied at the Herts 
county jail fora piece of the gallows. Astonished by the unusual 
apilieaticls the officers asked her what she wanted it for; when she 
replied, that her son was much troubled with fits, and that she had 
been told that a piece of the gallows hung about his neck, after 
going through a certain process of incantation, would effectually 
cure him. ‘The officers reasoned with the woman on the improba- 
bility of a piece of wood producing the miraculous effect which she 
anticipated from it; but she cut short their arguments by the most 
earnest and touching entreaties that the ‘ gentlemen’ would give 
her a bit for the sake of her ‘ poor son;’ and it being impossi- 
ble to refuse her solicitations, a fragment of the implement of 
death was given to her, which she folded carefully in her handker- 
chief, and, expressing her unbounded thanks, went home rejoicing. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


SPEAK GENTLY TO THE ERRING. 


BY JULIA A. CARNEY. 


Speak gently to the erring — 
Ye know not all the power 


With which the dark temptation came 


In some unguarded hour: 

Ye may not know how earnestly 
They struggled, or how well, 
Until the hour of weakness came, 

And sadly thus they fell! 


Speak gently to the erring — 
Oh! do not thou forget, 

However darkly stained by sin, 
He is thy brother yet ; 

Heir of the self-same heritage, 
Child of the self-same God, 
He hath but stumbled in the path 
Thou hast in weakness trod. 


Speak kindly to the erring — 
For is it not enough 
‘T’hat innocence and peace are gone, 
Without thy censure rough ? 
It surely is a weary lot 
That sin-crushed heart to bear ; 
And they who share a happier fate, 
Their chidings well may spare. 


Speak kindly to the erring — 
Thou yet mayst lead him back, 
With holy words, and tones of love, 


From misery’s thorny track : 
Forget not thou hast often sinned, 
And sinful yet must be ; 
Deal kindly with the erring one, 
As God has dealt with thee ! 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


CONSTABLES. 


BY EDMUND QUINCY. 


DoGBERRY was not the only appointing authority that hath cast 
about for ‘ the most senseless and fit man to be constable.’ Often, 
since his time, have appointments to this most important office 
been made on his principle of discrimination. We are well aware 
that it is not easy to get men of the highest cast of character to 
assume the constable’s staff. We know well enough that the emolu- 
ments of the office are not sufficient to tempt the persons who 
could fill it best to seek after it. And we can make all due allow- 
ances for the almost inevitable effects of their trade in hardening 
their hearts, and making them incline to put all persons charged 
with crime into one common condemnation. We have seen this so 
plainly manifested upon the Bench, that we cannot be surprised at 
seeing it in the Constable’s Box. 

Still we believe that the time will come when a more elevated 
class of men will be sought out to occupy this very nicest and most 
delicate function in the state, than that which now fills it. The 
Constable is the hand of the State which it lays in the last resort 
upon its refractory children ; and it should see to it that its hands 
are not only strong and firm, but gentle and forbearing, — and, 
above all things, clean. Such there are now; such all must be 
hereafter. It is the very tenderest point which Society touches 
through the Constable. Those employed to restrain the persons 
or to enter the houses of the people, should be, of all officials, the 
most carefully selected. Ignorance, coarseness and brutality 
should never be seen in this department of Government. They 
had better be in the high places than in the low, if they must be 
endured. In order to the obtaining of a class of men superior to 
that generally now employed, it must be made worth the while of 
such men to enter this branch of service. Their compensation 
should be fixed, and paid out of the treasury, and not dependant 
upon fees, and, above all, not upon the number of arrests they 
make. ‘There should be as strict a subordination, and as rigid a 
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surveillance in their ranks, as exists in the military service. Neg- 
lect of duty, or abuse of power, should be visited with speedy and 
certain punishment. The usual practise of regarding the mis- 
takes and over-zealous errors of police officers with especial lenity, 
should be reversed, and they held to the strictest of accounts, and 
the most rigid of responsibilities. The amount of petty tyranny 
which they have in their power to commit, and the insolence with 
which they often exercise their little, brief authority over the hum- 
bler classes, should subject them to the most Argus-eyed of cen- 
sorships. 

Abuses of power and tyrannical excesses in the higher offices of 
the State, are little to be apprehended. They who hold those 
offices are seen and known of all men, and their extravagances 
must meet with a speedy curb. The rich and the educated are 
quite competent to protect themselves against the assaults of the 
principalities and powers with which they have most todo. But 
it is for the protection of the classes with which the constable 
comes into the closest contact, that civil government was insti- 
tuted. The poor, and the uninstructed, and the weak, are they 
who are to be guarded from the insolence of petty office. It is be- 
cause this theory of government has grown in process of time, a 
mere ‘rhetorical flourish,’ and because it has become to be too 
much regarded as a device whereby the rich may be protected 
from the poor, that the officers coming most directly in contact 
with the poor are less closely looked after than any others. And 
yet the constable has a greater power over the actual happiness of 
the people than the governor. 

We remember once reading in the London Examiner, the ablest 
of English papers, a suggestion for the reform of the church, 
which proposed that the temptation of riches should be the trial 
rather than the reward of ecclesiastical eminence. That the 
incomes of twenty and ten thousand pounds should test the virtue 
of country curates, and that the Hierarchy should then taper up 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury with forty pounds a year. We 
think a plan somewhat on this principle must be adopted before the 
Social System will begin to get right again. That is, that the ag- 
gregate remuneration of public service should be so divided that 
the compensation of the lowest officials should be an inducement 
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for the men best qualified for them to accept them. Governors 
can always be had at a low figure ; but we should expect and be 
willing to pay well for our constables. 





ARTICLE IX. 
SPRINGFIELD CEMETERY. 


Tne following beautiful ode, by Mrs Morewood, of New York, was sung 
at the recent dedication of the Cemetery in Springfield: 


A resting place for those who sleep, 
A resting place of calm repose ; 
Where the dark wood its shadows deep 


O’er sunny lawn and green sward throws — 


Where flows the stream from “ hidden urn,” 
Where by its banks the spring flowers wave: 
From scenes like these the heart may learn 
Fit lessons for the silent grave. 


In yonder dark and sombre shade, 

The gloom of death we seem to read ; 
The sunshine lightening up the glade, 

Our thoughts to brighter worlds shall lead. 


The stream whose waters glide along, 
Till lost amid the rolling sea, 
Shall tell us of the eager throng 
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Fast hurrying to eternity. 


But spring unfolds a sweeter tale, 
From which the heart may comfort learn, 
When flower-gems strown o’er hill and vale, 
Proclaim the opening year’s return. 


Mourner who sorrowest o’er the tomb, 
They bid thee dry thy weeping eyes ; 
They too were dead,’mid winter’s gloom, 
So shall thy loved ones wake and rise. 


Then ‘ Woodlawn!’ hallowed be thy ground, 
We consecrate thee to the dead ; 

Rest then, where Nature all around 
Her holy influence hath shed. 
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ARTICLE X. 
JENNY LIND VISITING THE BLIND. 


On Wednesday, Jenny Lind visited the New York Asylum for 
the Blind, on 34th street. She was accompanied by Hon. John 


Jay, and all notice of her intended presence at the institution was 
» - ! - ry 1 L ’ 1° 
kept from the inmates. The superintendent, Mr. Chamberlain, 


even, was not informed of her purpose until she was presented to 
him by Mr. Jay. The Evening Post gives the following detailed 
account of the interview: — 


The party arrived at the Asylum about half-past twelve, and upon 
her expressing a willingness to sing to the pupils a few of her songs, 
Mr. Chamberlain directed the bell to be rung. In about five minutes 
the party was asked into the chapel, where we found the school 
assembled, all ignorant as yet of the purpose of this unusual sum- 
mons. ‘There were about oné hundred and thirty of these unfor- 
tunates, whose eyes 


‘ Bereft of light, their seeing had forgot,’ 


and who strove in vain to gratify the intense curiosity under which 
their restlessness and intent expression showed they were |: iaaies g. 

When Mr. Chamberlain announced to them the generous compli- 
meat which Miss Lind was about paying them, there was a general 
expression of surprise and delight. Her fame had obviously preceded 
her into this abode of darkness, and every one of its stricken inmates 
seemed to appreciate the privilege that was in store for them, and the 
wide distinction of her to whom they owed it. 

Afier laying aside her hat and gloves, Miss Lind then proceeded to 
the piano, and commenced one of her most beautiful and choice 
melodies, the name of which does not occur to us. At first, all other 
emotions among the pupils seemed to be swallowed up in the second 
piece. They seemed to be painfully intent upon every note that fell 
from her lips, betraying in the play of their features and changes of 
color, their susce ptibility to the variable effects of the music. 

The third piece she sang was the Song of the Birdling. By this 
time, the pupils began to realize what had happened, and to under- 
stand that the famous Jenny Lind had come, and was actually singing 
to them. ‘They now gave themselves up wholly to the pleasure of 
the music, and when they listened to the vocal feats which have made 
the Bird Song so popular, they seemed worried that they had no way 
of adequately expressing their delight. They could not exchange 
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with each other looks of admiration, and they had never learned how 
other audiences are accustomed to ‘ wreak their feelings upon expres- 
sion’ in the concert room. It was curious to watch the smile of 
pleasure creep over their faces, and give place betimes to a stern or 
sad expression, according to their relative susceptibilities, all strongly 
contrasted with the comparatively passive features of those who have 
their senses perfect to share the labor of observation and the pleasure 
of enjoyment. When Miss Lind arose from the piano, the pupils no 
longer attempted to restrain their expressions of delight, but spoke to 
each other about her singing with as much enthusiasm as if they had 
just awakened to the pleasures of a new sense. 

We then were invited to walk through the institution, and it was 
gratifying to perceive that, though our visit had not been anticipated, 
the most perfect neatness and order seemed to pervade the establish- 
ment. The pupils thronged about Miss Lind wherever she moved, 
and were perfectly happy when she took them, as she did a great 
many, by the hand and addressed them. All who were presented to 
her, testified, in their quaint and artless ways, the deepest sensibility 
and gratitude for her attention. One little girl, of about sixteen, to 
whom our eyes had been attracted during the singing, by her absorbed 
and delighted expression of countenance, and by a particularly small 
pair of hands, which she held quietly in her lap, urged herself 
modestly through the crowd of her companions, and said, jokingly, 
that she wanted to see Jenny Lind. Miss Lind took hold of her deli- 
cate little hand, and said, ‘ Poor thing, I wish you could see the sky.’ 
‘Oh!’ said the girl, promptly, ‘I shall that in heaven, and I shall see 
you there, too.” ‘But,’ said Miss Lind, ‘you may have a much 
higher place there than I.’ The ready response, though confused 
and rather inarticulate, of the little girl, imported that none but angels 
would occupy higher seats in heaven than Miss Lind. To another 
pupil who approached, she said, placing her hands upon her shoulders, 
* Are you entirely blind?’ ‘ Yes,’ was the reply. ‘Cannot you see 
at all? cannot you see me?’ ‘No’ said the little girl, ‘ but hearing 
is the greater blessing now.’ 

In reply to some inquiries about musical culture in the institution, 
Mr. Chamberlain informed us that vocal and instrumental music were 
taught quite extensively. The piano and the organ, and a variety of 
wind instruments, were used by the pupils of one or both sexes, a 
fine band had been organized, and a number of the graduates were 
employed as organists in churches. He then invited two of the 
young ladies to perform on the piano and to sing. No young debu- 
tante was ever more delighted at receiving an invitation to sing in the 
presence of royalty, than were these poor things at the opportunity of 
performing before Jenny Lind; and it is but just to them to say that 
their execution was very creditable. 

The pleasure which her visit had conferred upon the school was so 
great, that Miss Lind intimated a disposition to visit them again, if she 
could possibly find the time. She left about two o’clock, having given 
in the course of a single hour, to these stricken sufferers, as Mr, 
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Chamberlain very gracefully remarked to them at the close of the 
singing, ‘a gratification, the like of which they had never enjoyed 
before, and in all probability would never enjoy again.’ 

We have seen Miss Lind on many occasions, when she was 
receiving rapturous applause of thousands, but we never saw her 
appear to such advantage as when she stood the cynosure of this 
throng of blind children, upon whom she was dispensing, with infinite 
grace, her tenderness and sympathy. 





ARTICLE XI. 


THE COMING WINTER. 


BY T. B. REED. 


Avutoumn’s sighing, 
Moaning, dying, 
Clouds are flying 

On like steeds ; 

While their shadows 
O’er the meadows 
Walk like widows 

Decked in weeds. 


Red leaves trailing, 
Fall unfailing, 
Drooping, sailing, 

From the wood, 

That unpliant, 
Stands defiant, 
Like a giant, 

Dropping blood. 


Winds are swelling 
Round our dwelling, 
All day telling 

Us their woe ; 

And at vesper 
Frosts grow crisper, 
As they whisper 

Of the snow. 


From the unseen land, 
Frozen inland, 


Down from Greenland, 


Winter glides, 





Shedding lightness 
Like the brightness 
When noon-whiteness 
Fills the tides. 


Now bright pleasure’s 
Sparkling measures, 
With rare treasures 

Overflow! 

With this gladness 
Comes what sadness ! 
Oh, what madness! 

Oh, what woe! 


Even merit 
May inherit 
Some bare garret, 
Or the ground: 
Or, a worse ill, 
Beg a morsel 
At some door sill! 
Like a hound! 


Storms are wailing, 
Winds are trailing, 
Howling, railing, 

At each door. 

Midst this trailing, 
Howling, railing, 
List the wailing 

Of the poor. 
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ARTICLE XII. 
EFFECTS OF KINDNESS 
We intend to enrich our pages with some of those touching and 


beautiful lessons of kindness that we find so often exhibited, and 
which are so seldom recorded. The first occurred in the higher 


walks of life, and shows how much wealth, properly appropriated, 


ean accomplish. It is from the sketches of an English traveller. 
The others occur among those in a more humble station. We com- 
mend them all to the reader. 


An AumsHousE BuILt By A Lapy.— What interested me much 
more, was an almshouse, built and managed wholly by Lady H., as 
a refuge for deserving pe rsons, grown old and infirm in the service 
of the family, and unable, through ill health or incapacity, to take 
care of themselves. The building —cottage like — is not only quite 
an ornamental structure in the old English manner, but the interior is 
planned so as to secure the greatest eomfort and convenience of the 
inmates. Nothing could be more delightful than the kind interest 
felt and acknowledged between the benevolent originator of this char- 
ity and those who were its recipients. ‘The eyes of an infirm old 
woman, to whom my having come from America was mentioned, and 
who had sons in the new world, brightened up with a strange joy at 
seeing some one froma land where her heart had evidently been 
of late more busy than at home. ‘It was a good country,’ she said, 
‘her sons had bought land, and were doing famous.’ _‘ For a working 
man to own land, in a country like this, where the farmers are almost 
all only tenants of the few great proprietors, is to their minds some- 
thing like holding a fee simple to part of paradise. 


Tue Moruer AND HER CHILDREN. — A mother, who was in the 
habit of asking her children, before they retired at night, what they 
had done during that day to make others happy, found two young twin 
daughters silent. The older ones spoke modestly of deeds and dis- 
positions, founded on the golden rule, ‘ Do unto others as you would 
they should do unto you.’ Still those little bright faces were bowed 
down in silence. 

The question was repeated. ‘I can remember nothing good all 
this day, dear mother, only one of my school fellows was happy, be- 
cause she had gained the head of the class ; and I smiled on her and 
ran to kiss her. - So she said | was good. This is all, dear mother.’ 

The other spoke still more timidly. ‘A little girl, who sat by me 
on the bench at school, had lost a baby brother ; I saw that while she 
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studied her lesson, she hid her face in her book and cried. I felt 
sorry, and laid my face on the same book, and cried with her. Then 
she looked up and was comforted, and put her arms around my neck. 
But [ do not know why she said I done her good.’ 

The mother knew how to prize the first blossomings of sympathy. 
She said, ‘Come to my arms, beloved ones! ‘To rejoice with those 
who rejoice, and to weep with those who weep, is to obey our blessed 
Redeemer.’ 


An ArrecTionaTe Sistzr.— On Saturday morning a beautiful 
young lady, residing in the country, applied to Mr. Coachman, the 
gent le manly Clerk in the Keeper’s office, City Prison, asking of him 
the privilege to see a beloved brother who hi “4 been consigned to the 
Tombs for five days, on a charge of being drunk and disorderly. 
The fair applicant was politely informed that the rules of the Prison 
forbade five day prisoners being seen until their term of imprison- 
ment had expired ; ‘ but,’ said Mr. Coachman, ‘ your brother will be 
discharged at 3 o’c slock this afternoon, at which time, if you call, you 
can see him.” The young lady, whose heart was full of pity for her 
unfortunate brother, with tears in her eyes stated to several persons 
present that the object of her solicitude had been reared by kind pa- 
rents, who had bestowed on him all the advantages which wealth 
could afford ; but that a few months since he married a young woman 
whose course of conduct produced domestic dissensions and grief, 
which he sought to drown in the intoxicating cup. After relieving 
her sorrowful heart of its load of grief, she left the office, but re- 
turned again in the afternoon, when she met and embraced her 
brother, who she expostulated most earnestly with as to the fatal 
course he was pursuing, after which they left the prison together. 
The backslider is fortunate in having such a sister, and may he profit 
by her truthful admonitions. ‘The scene was well calculated to draw 





tears from the most hardened of even the sterner sex. 28 
Tribune. 
Tue Prisoner AnD THE Poor Famity. — A young man recently 


made his escape from the galleys at Toulouse. He was strong and 
vigorous, and soon made his way across the country and escaped 
pursuit. He arrived the next morning before a cottage in an open 
field, and stopped to beg something to eat, and concealment while he 
reposed a little. But he found the inmates of the coitage in the 
greatest distress. Four little children sat trembling in a corner, their 
mother was weeping and tearing her hair, and the father walking 
the floor in agony. The galley slave asked what was the matter, 
and the father re plied that they were that morning to be turned out 
of doors because they could not pay their rent. 

* You see me driven to despair,’ said the father; ‘ my wife and lit- 
tle children without food or shelter, and I without the means to pro- 
vide any for them.’ 


The convict listened to this tale with tears of sympathy, and then 
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said: ‘I will give you the means. I have but just escaped from the 
galleys ; whoever secures and takes back an escaped prisoner is en- 
titled to a reward of fifty francs. How much does your rent amount 
to?’ 

‘ Forty francs,’ answered the father. 

‘ Well,’ said the other, * put a cord around my body, I will follow 
you to the city, they will recognize me, and you will get fifty francs 
for bringing me back.’ 

‘No, never!’ exclaimed the astonished listener; ‘my children 
should starve a dozen times before I could do so base a thing.’ 

The generous young man insisted, and declared, at last, that he 
would go and give himself up, if the father would not consent to take 
him. After a long struggle the latter yielded, and taking his pre- 
server by the arm, led him to the city and to the Mayor’s office. 

Everybody was surprised that a little man like the father had been 
able to capture such a strong young fellow, but the proof was before 
them; the fifty francs were paid, and the prisoner sent back to the 
galleys. But after he was gone, the poor father felt so badly, that 
he asked a private interview with the Mayor, to whom he told the 
whole story. The Mayor was so much affected that he not only 
added fifty francs more to the father’s purse, but wrote immediately 
to the minister of justice, begging the young prisoner’s release. ‘The 
minister examined into the affair, and finding that it was compara- 
tively a small offence which had condemned the young man to the 
galleys, and that he had already served out half his time, he ordered 
his release. — Paris Cor. of the Mo. Rep. 


Tue True Lire.— The mere lapse of years is not life. To 
eat, and drink, and sleep; to be exposed to darkness and the 
light ; to pace around in the mill of habit, and turn the wheel of 
wealth; to make reason our book-keeper, and turn thought into 
an implement of trade — this is not life. In all this, but a poor 
fraction of the consciousness of humanity is awakened ; and the 
sanctities still slumber which make it most worth while to be. 
Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, goodness, faith, alone can give 
vitality to the mechanism of existence ; the laugh of mirth which 
vibrates through the heart, the tears that freshen the dry wastes 
within, the music that brings childhood back, the prayer that calls 
the future near, the doubt which makes us meditate, the death 
which startles us with mystery, the hardship that forces us to 
struggle, the anxiety that ends in trust — are the true nourish- 
ment of our natural being. 
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ARTICLE XIII. 
SABBATH EVENING. 


List! there is music in the air; 
It is the Sabbath evening bell, 
Chiming the solemn hour of prayer, 
O’er mountain top and lowland dell ; 
And infancy and age are seen, 
Slow winding o’er the churchyard green. 


It is the eve of rest ; the light 
Still lingers on the moss-grown tower, 
While to the drowsy ear of night, 
Slowly it marks the evening hour. 
’T is hushed! and all is silent there, 
Save the low, fervent voice of prayer. 


And now, far dowr. the quiet vale, 

Sweet hymnings on the air float by, 
Hushing the whip-poor-will’s sad wail 

With its own plaintive melody. 
They breathe of peace, like the sweet strains 
That swept at night o’er Bethlehem’s plains. 


And now beneath the old elm’s shade, 
Where the cold moon-beams may not smile, 
Bright flowers upon the graves are laid, 
And sad tears shed unseen the while. 
The last sweet gift affection brings, 
To deck the earth to which it clings. 


How beautiful those simple flowers, 
Strown o’er the silent spot, still sleep; 
Still wet with Summer’s gentle showers, 
As if they, too, could feel and weep. 
They fude and die; the wintry wind 
Shall leave no trace of them behind. 


The bright new moon hath set; the light 
Is fading on the far blue hills ; 
And on the passing verge of night, 
The music of their thousand rills 
Comes echoing through the twilight gray, 
With the lone watch-dog’s distant bay. 
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The crowd hath passed away ; the prayer 

And low-breathed evening hymn are gone ; 
The cold mist only lingers there 

ak Su ‘ J 4 5 1ereé , 

O’er the dark moss and mouidering stone ; 
And the stars shine brightly o’er the glen, 
Where rest the quiet homes of men. 


F, MeLLen. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
ATION OF FEMALES 
ived at a certain stage of criminality, are 
beyond the reach of moral influences. We can- 
judicious measures, any being is so far gone 
t be converted. We have been struck with a very 
important fact brought to light by Horace Mann. In speaking of 


‘ ° ° . ' 
a certain prison In Kurope, ne says: - 


‘In regard to prisons,I have found them almost uniformly, and 
especially on the Continent, in a most deplorable condition, — often 
worse than any of ours were twenty-five years ago, before the com- 
mencement among us of that great re form in prison discipline which 
has already produced such beneficent results. Great Britain, how- 
ever, now furnishes some admirable models for the imitation of the 
hundred female convicts. It was superintended by a woman. The 
whole was a perfect pattern of neatness, order, and decorum; and 
the moral government was as admirable as the paternal administra- 
tion. As the lady rincipal conducted me to the different parts of 
the establishment, speaking to me with such sorrow, and such hope, 

ifferen subj ‘ets of her charge, and addressing them as one 

sole and save, and not punish or avenge, — always 
sweetest affection, yet modified to suit the circum- 
of each offender; | felt, more vividly than I had ever done 

before, to what a sublime height of excellence the character of women 
can reach, when it consecrates its energies to the vee of benevo- 


world. In thee sity of Dublin I visited a prison containing about three 


’ 


lence. Amid these outcasts from society she spends her days and 
her nights ; but with her convictions and sentiments of duty and of 
charity towards the lost, they must be days and nights which afford 
her more substantial and enduring hap piness than queens, or those 


who, by their 5: teclaibadin govern the governors of man, can ever 


enjoy. 
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ARTICLE XV. 
EDUCATION AND CRIME. 


Tuts subject is now claiming much attention. Different opinions, 
however, prevail; some maintaining that Education is not a preven- 
tive of Crime; others, taking the contrary opinion. We appre- 
hend that one great cause of this difference of opinion is in the 
meaning that we usually attach to the word. Let us give a true 
definition of the subject. There are three ideas included in this 
term. In order to have a thorough Education, there must be a 
proper training of the Intellectual, the Moral and the Physical 
Powers. Above all, there must be a Home Education. The 
schoolmaster can never supply this want. We have been struck 
with the fact that in our prisons there are men of good intellectual 
education ; but whose moral powers were never cultivated. We 
have been led to these remarks by a pamphlet published in Phila- 
delphia, entitled ‘Influence of Popular Education, as at present 
conducted, upon Crime. By Paul Swift, M.D.’ The object of the 
pamphlet is to show that intellectual education is no defence against 
crime. The author aims to show that crime has increased 
more in educated districts than in other places. He cites for 
instance, Prussia more than France ; Scotland more than England. 
He says, 


The facts we have adduced would seem to point to some error in our 
system of education as the @ause ; an error not casual, but intrinsic, 
inherent and radical; an error co-extensive with these systems, and, 
when uncontrolled by external influences, poisoning the very fruit of 
the tree of knowledge. We educate the intellectual faculties, while 
we neglect the moral, which were designed for their government. 
We stimulate to intensest action ". begs or faculties, while the superior 
are left to slumber in inaction. e provide food in excess for the 
faculties common to man and a brute, while those that were 
designed to ally man to angels, and to qualify him for the perform- 
ance of his whole duty to his fellow- -man, and to his Maker, are 
suffered to hunger, languish and die. 


The author then shows the danger of cultivating the intellect 
without a corresponding development of the moral powers. 
VOL. III. 15 
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Though every faculty, whatever, its function, bears the impress of 
the goodness and wisdom of Him who gave it, vet in man, the lower 
faculties, when unrestrained by the superior, tend to excess, and in 
excess there is evil. Strengthened by indulgence, they become 
debased, and then the intellect, uncontrolled by moral sentiment, and 
forgetful alike of the soul’s origin and destiny, yields to their impor- 
tunity and caters to their depravity. It is thus that man can and does 
become more degraded than the brute. In common with the brute 
he has the animal propensities ; in both, these seek indulgence, but in 
man only, when depraved, do they have the aid of superior intellect. 
Is it not, then, clear as the noon day, that the more intellectual facul- 
ties are educated, the more is their influence to be dreaded, unless 
the intellect be controlled and directed by an equal development of 
the moral powers? Does the merchant send his ship to sea without 
a helm? or does the mariner embark without a compass? Yet more 
unwise is that parent who trusts his child on the stormy sea of life, 
impelled by a largely developed intellect, while the moral faculties 
are utterly powerless to direct his course. 


This subject was lately brought before the French Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences. M. Giraud presented a valuable 
paper. It appeared that in the years 1845, 1846 and 1847, 
7,809 criminals were condemned. It was demonstrated that fifty- 


two per cent. of the whole could neither read nor write ; one third 
could read very imperfectly, and only three in a hundred had 
received a good education. ‘The following were the results : — 
Could neither read nor write, - - - - - 4,33 
Could read very imperfectly, - - - - 2,188 
Could both read and write, - - - - 719 
Educated persons, - - - - - - - 120 
The above facts are very important, and we trust the friends of 
Education will look to this subject. We invite our numerous con- 
tributors to send articles on this subject.* 


Ir rich, it is easy to hide our wealth; but if poor, it is not quite 
so easy to conceal our poverty. We shall find it less difficult to 
hide a thousand guineas than one hole in our coat. 


* See Prisoners’ Friend, Vol. ii. 501. 
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ARTICLE XVI. 


THE EXECUTION. 


BY REV. HENRY BACON, 


Aas! for thee no other sun shall rise, 

Nor evening star shed its sweet light to cheer 
The solemn twilight, and invite to Heaven. 

The Summer’s glory in the field and wood 
Gives yet no sign or token of decay. 

And from the hill-top and the valley wide 
Come the rich sounds of cheerful health and toil. 
And thou, amid the beauty of this day, 

With the clear sun-light round thy scaffold cast, 
Art led to death! The dear Worp of our Lorp, 
Image of Exhaustless, All-redeeming Love, 

Is read; and prayer is lifted to the Throne 

On broken wing. Pinioned and hooded, there 
Thou danglest in the air — a thing of clay! 


My soul abhor’st thy crime! Sickened I turn 
From blows, and blood, and mangled flesh, and all 
The pictures of Imagination’s show ; 

But since I learned of Jesus — since I trod 

The path to Calvary, and heard the prayer 

That pierced the infinite and rose to God 

From the pure lips of him, the Crucified, 

My soul hath scorned Revenge and heaven-ward cried 
Against the Law that renders like for like. 
Forgetful of the Word that Jesus taught, 

The pure religion of fraternal love, 

We cut the cord that binds man’s life to ours, 
And put away the power to do him good. 

Not thus did Christ ; not thus the faithful do. 


O Man or Passion! dwell not on the hate 
Embodied in that spectacle of wrong — 

Death claimed for Death ; but yoke thyself to Right, 
Curb the fierce temper and the fiery will, 

And find the greatness of control of self. 


Friday Morning, August 30, 1850. 
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ARTICLE XVII. 
SOUTHERN PRESS ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Tne trial, conviction and sentence of Prof. Webster, and the 
execution of Pearson, have been the subject of comment in a 


« 


large portion of the press in the Southern States; and it must 
gratify the friends of human progress to find that, with but few 
exceptions, our brethren in that region express their unqualified 
abhorrence of the ‘ blood for blood’ doctrine which now disgraces 
the code of almost every State in our professedly Christian Re- 
public. ‘The Charleston (8S. C.) News copies, as will be seen, the 
remarks of the Columbia State Rights Republican, and gives 
them its hearty and cordial endorsement, as follows : — 


Pearson, the murderer of his wife and twin children, who recently 
underwent the extreme penalty of the law at Boston, was, says one 
of our exchanges, received with a partial clapping of hands by the 
assembled crowd. 

It is doubtful, however, whether they meant to cheer him in his 
last moments. A man placed under such awful circumstances on the 
scaffold, may be viewed in one sense as a great tragic actor in a cer- 
tain line, but he makes too hasty an evit to ensure prolonged approba- 
tion; and the drop scene soon cuts off all communion between him 
and the spectators. 

How much longer, we ask, shall public executions disgrace our 
nation? If the punishment of death be indeed necessary to deter 
man from crime, let not the solemn scene be converted into an exhi- 
bition, for the gratification of the morbid tastes of a vitiated multi- 
tude. But the time we trust is not far distant , when capital punish- 
ment will be abolished in toto. For such is human nature, that death 
is not the severest doom that can be meted out to it; and the history 
of ages proves that the more hardened the criminal, the less he 
dreads death; to him, believing in no future state, it is the slightest 
punishment he can receive, while on the other hand, the dull, still 
silence of the prisoner’s cell, awakes the voice of conscience, and 


‘ No tortures which the poets feign 
Can match the fierce, the unutterable pain 
He feels, who, night and day, devoid of rest, 
Carries his own accuser in his breast.’ 
ol 


We extract the above sensible remarks from the State Rights 
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Republican of Columbia. They are exceedingly appropriate, both 
with respect to the times and the occurrence. We think that 
there is nothing more depraved than the conduct of the masses at 
public executions. If these are intended as examples, they are 
examples to evil, not good. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
THE POETRY OF AGE. 


Tux late venerable St. George Tucker, of Virginia, at the age of three score 
and ten, was earnestly solicited by a lady to write a few lines of poetry in her 
album. 

He politely declined, alleging the infirmity of age as an apology. But being 
pressed by the young lady to write even a few lines, he seized the pen, and pro- 
duced the following unpromptu. — West Watchman. 


Days of my youth! ye have glided away ; 

Hairs of my youth! ye are frosted and gray; 

K:yes of my youth! your keen sight is no more ; 
Cheeks of my youth! ye are furrowed all o’er; 
Thoughts of my youth! your gay visions are flown; 
Strength of my youth! all your vigor is gone. 


Days of my youth! I wish not to recall ; 

Hairs of my youth! [I’m content ye should fall; 
Eyes of my youth! ye much evil have seen ; 
Cheeks of my youth! bathed in tears have ye been; 
Thoughts of my youth! ye have led me astray ; 
Strength of my youth! why lament your decay ? 


Days of my age! ye will shortly be past; 

Pains of my age! but a while can ye last ; 

Joys of my age! in true wisdom delight ; 

Eyes of my age! be religion your light; 
Thoughts of my age! dread ye not the cold sod ; 
Hopes of my age! be ye fixed on your God. 
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ARTICLE XIX, 


PRESBYTERIAN CONTROVERSY ON CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT. 


A CONTROVERSY on the Death Penalty has been commenced 
between Dr. Price, editor of The Presbyterian of the West, and 
Rev. Mr. Hodgeman of the St. Louis Republican. Dr. Price 
expresses his utter astonishment that a Presbyterian minister 
should oppose Capital Punishment. His words are: 


We were surprised and pained to find such remarks in a Presby- 
terian paper; for hitherto opposition to capital punishment has been 
confined, if we mistake not, almost entirely to infidels and those who 
deny some of the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel. We trust 
the day is far distant, when Presbyterians will throw their influence 


against one of the plain laws of God, and in favor of a spurious 
philanthropy. 


Mr. Hodgeman replies, ‘ that he would not wound the weak 
conscience of a brother, but he wants to know, if he may not utter 


an opinion till it has been first expressed in Cincinnati?’ He wishes 
to know ‘if the sun of moral light, whose position has been declared 
to be in the East, has changed its location and got out as far West 
as Cincinnati?’ He further says: — 


Though a majority of the Presbyterian church may favor Capital 
Punishment, yet we can inform our brother that a respectable minor- 
ity do not believe in that penalty, and we believe such an opinion will 
increase till the universal sentiment of the church shall be against 
a practice fit only for an unenlightened age, and for a law dispen- 
sation, but never designed for the dispensation of ‘ Grace and Truth’ 
brought in by Jesus Christ. 





Tne Unetrreo.—The man who lives simply through the 
understanding, and without poetry, is imprisoned within the limits 
of the most abject poverty. He resembles an autumn full of 
fruit, but to which the magic of the singing birds is wanting; or 
the vast North American forests in their dull, mournful silence, 
unbroken by any living voice. 
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ARTICLE XX. 
A SABBATH IN THE HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 


Tue Mayor and Aldermen attended worship at the Chapel of the 
House of Correction yesterday, A. M. ‘The number of prisoners is 
unusually large ; in all 830 ; many are young persons of both sexes, 
filling the chi apel to the exctasion of some of the men, for the want 
of room in their department. The services were conducted in the 
Episcopal form by the Rev. Mr. Wilson, and with deep solemnity. 
The chanting and singing, with the aid of a small organ, was inferior 
to none in our city churches, and added much to the interest of the 
occasion. At the close of the services, appropriate remarks were 
made by the Mayor and Aldermen, who expressed themselves much 
gratified with their visit. 

[he moral and religious services in the chapel are twice on each 
Sabbath ; a Sabbath School in the morning, and prayer on the evening 
of each day. ‘There is also a library, frou which the prisoners are 
allowed books once a week, in addition to a Bible and prayer book 
for every cell. It is due to a number of pious women to notice their 
weekly attendance in the Sabbath School for females, which is pro- 
ductive of essential benefit. 

The reports of this Institution settle the fact that a large majority of 
the inmates are intemperate, and owe their degradation to the use of 
strong drinks. 


LITERARY WORLD. 


History of Madame Roland. By Joun 8S. C. Apsorr. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, publishers. pp. 204. This work constitutes another in 
the series of books from the pen of that indefatigable author, Mr. Abbott. 
The work, like others from the press of the Harpers, comes to us in an 
elegant dress. The present volume contains a thrilling narrative, embracing 
the most exciting events connected with the French Revolution. Four 
months were spent by Madame Roland in the Abbayé prison. From here 
she was sent to the prison of St. Pélagi¢é. She was brought to the scaffold 
in the thirty-ninth year of her age. Opposite the guillotine was a clay 
statue to Liberty. Looking upon the vast concourse, and then upon the 
colossal statue, she exclaimed, *O Liberty! Liberty! how many crimes are 
committed in thy name!’ The whole history of this wonderful woman is 
full of instruction, and well justifies the remark, ‘that truth is stranger than 
fiction.’ ‘Ihe work is embellished with the followi ing engravings :— Madame 
Roland. The Visit. La Platiere. Robespierre. The Library. Exe- 


cution of the Girondists)s Madame Roland in Prison. Execution of 
M:dame Roland. 
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Sacred Scenes — or Passages in the Life of our Saviour. By Various 
Eminent Writers. Embellished with sixteen steel engravings. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, 1851. pp. 283. Any work that tends to 
illustrate the character of the Redeemer should be encouraged. The 
volume before us is eminently calculated to promote that end. The work is 
rich in sentiment and beautiful in style. Adorned, too, with the finest 
specimens of the artist’s skill, it speaks to the eye as well as the heart. 
The Saviour is at once seen in the most thrilling scenes of his eventful life. 
Of course, no such work can ever fully portray the perfect and inimitable 
character of Jesus, but we welcome any approach to such an end. In the 
Redeemer every quality meets and blends in perfect harmony. He is King, 
Priest, Saviour, Mediator, Son of God and Son of Man. The Scriptures 
give him eighty titles. Of course any writer who attempts to bring out 
upon the written page the various characters sustained by such a being, must 
soon be sensible of the inadequacy of all human Janguage, and the poverty 
of every illustration. ‘There are excellencies that no language can describe, 

illustration can reach, and no pencil can paint. One might as well 
attempt to beautify the rainbow. But difficult as the task may be, we gladly 
turn to any work that contemplates so desirable an end. ‘The work before 
us meets a want that has been poorly supplied. It presents the reader with 
forty-six chapters, by as many authors, embracing a variety of views in the 
life of Jesus. This gives a lively interest to the whole work. Each author 
dwells on the part most suitable to his own views. Then the artist comes in 
and gives in bold relief the striking events in the life of the Redeemer. 
The very outer covering is surpassingly beautiful and purely original. On 
the whole the work would forma valuable addition to any library, and no 
one who professes the least reverence for the Redeemer should be without 
so valuable a companion. 


The Edinburgh Review. No. CLXXXVITI. October, 1850. American 
Edition. New York: Leonard Scott & Co.,79 Fulton street. This firm 
are doing the American public a great service in bringing to every man’s 
home the great English Quarterly Review ; the London, Edinburgh, North 
British and Westminster, besides Blackwood, and all for ten dollars a year. 
So excellent is each Review in itself, that one hardly knows which to 
choose. Each has its peculiar claims, and all have articles that will meet 
the wants of nearly every department of literature. In this notice we pro- 
pose to give the contents. I. History of the English Language. II. The 
United States. III. British Museum Commission. IV. Mure’s Ancient 
Greek Language and Literature. V. The Euphrates Expedition. VI. 
Recent Classical Romances. VII. Emigration and Industrial ‘Training. 
VIII. Difficulties of Republican France. IX. Horace and Tasso. The 
Edinburgh is becoming eminently practical in its character. We mean by 
this that it enters more earnestly into the leading questions of the day. 
Suggestive in its spirit, it becomes exceedingly useful to every student. 
The article on Emigration and Industrial Training is timely and well worthy 
the attention of every reader. 


A Study for Young Men ; or, 4 Sketch of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. By 
Rev. Tuomas Binney. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. pp. 149. Any writer 
who can interest the young is a public benefactor. The work before us is 
eminently calculated to produce that end. It is the substance of a Lecture 
delivered in Exeter Hall, London, before the ‘ Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation” In a small compass, and in a plain, vigorous style, the writer 
presents the leading incidents in the life of one of the great men of England. 
The example thus so faithfully brought before us, we trust will not be lost 
upon the youth of our country. The publishers have given the whole ina 
neat volume, well adapted for general circulation. 
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Lives of Eminent Literary and Scientific Men of America. By James 
Wynne, M. D. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 1850. 
pp. 356. The author has selected for his volume the names of Franklin, 
Rev. Jonathan Edwards, Fulton, Chief Justice Marshall, Dr. Rittenhouse, 
Eli Whitney. He was judicious in his choice. No names are more wide] 
known, or more highly appreciated, both in the Old and New World. The 
author has made a valuable contribution to American Literature. By such 
narratives the human mind is stimulated to higher attainments. Every young 
man, especially, should read this work. Living examples are here brought 
vividly before the mind of the reader, and it is seen, at once how, from the 
feeblest beginnings, a great mind presses on till it fills the world with its 
renown. Hence the value of works !ike that before us. The author has 
presented the stirring incidents in the lives of these eminent men in a style 
simple and chaste. Methodical in arrangement, the reader easily turns to 
any particular event. Plain and neat intypography, the work is rendered 
easy to the eye, and becomes, when read, a valuable addition to the library. 


The London Prisons: with an .Iccount of the More Distinguished Persons 
who have been confined in them. To which is added, A Description of the 
Chief Provisional Prisons. By UWerwortru Dixon. London: Jackson & 
Walford, 18 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1850. This is the second volume 
from the pen of Mr. Dixon on prisons, ‘The other was published a short 
time since, and was entitled John Howard and the Prison World of Europe. 
An American reprint ‘was published by the Carters of New York. The 
second volume, we believe, has not been published in this country. Fortu- 
nately we have a copy on our table through J. Bartlett of Cambridge, who 
imported both of the volumes. Asa historical work it is by far the most 
valuable that we have seen. It gives a fine view of the distinguished men 
who have been immured within the dungeon, of which the author gives a list 
of over one hundred who have been contined within the Tower of London. The 
work is divided into twenty-seven chapters, giving an account of as many 
different prisons. The whole work is exceedingly interesting. We trust 
that the work will be republished in America, or that Mr. Bartlett will be 
encouraged to import more copies. ‘The work is elegantly printed. 


Pusnicatrions Receivep. George Castriot, surnamed Scanderbeg, King 
of Albania. By Clement C. Moore, LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 200 Broadway. 1850. pp. 367. 

The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, with Reminiscences of Friends and 
Contemporaries. 2 vols. N. York: Harper & Brothers, 1850, pp. 300 and 332. 

Report of the Case of John W. Webster, indicted for the Murder of 
George Parkman, before the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, in- 
cluding the Hearing for a Writ of Error, the Prisoner’s Confession, State- 
ments and Application for a Commutation of Sentence, and an Appendix. 
By George Bemis, Esq., one of the Counsel in the case. Boston: Little & 
Brown, 1850, pp. 628. 

A History of Wonderful Inventions. With Engravings on Wood. Part 
I, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1849, pp. 125. 

History of Xerxes the Great. By Jacob Abbott. With Engravings, 
pp. 302. 

Poetry and Prose. By Mrs. Charlotte A. Jerauld. With a Memoir. By 
Henry Bacon. Boston: A. Tompkins, 38 Cornhill, 1850, pp. 440. 

Cecilia and Annette, or Indifference and Friendship; with other Tales. 


Translated from the French of Madame Guizot. Boston: A. Tompkins, 
1851, pp. 96. 


The Newgate Calendar, or the Chronicles of Crime. By Camden Pelham, 
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Esq. Embellished with Engravings. Philadelphia: T. B. F. Peterson, 
pp. 124, ‘ 

The Complete Works of Shakespeare. By James Orchard Halliwell, 
Esq. Illustrated with Engravings on Steel, from the Origina] Designs, by 
H. Warren, E. Corbould. Tallis & Willoughby, 12 Warwick Square, Lon- 
don. 46 Vesey street, New York. Part V. With two beautiful Engravings 
in each purt. 

Littell's Living Age. Boston. Published weekly. 

Fitth Report of the Prison Association of New York, pp. 403. 

Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution. With Illustrations. By Benson 
J. Lossing. Harper & Brothers. ‘To be completed in about twenty num- 
bers. Eight parts published. 

Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, November, No. VI. One volume 
complete. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hon. Levit Woopzpury. Our readers must be pleased with the candid 
manner in which this distinguished Jurist has spoken out on the subject of 
the death penalty. His communication must be read with the deepest inter- 
est. We trust he will favor us again. We have given a fine engraving, 
true to the life. We thank him for his kindness. 

Miss Auice Carry, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. We thank her for the beautiful 
poem, and hope she will not forget us hereafter. 

Mrs. M. A. OnpERponk, St. Louis. Many thanks are due this lady for 
her kind expressions of regard, and for her valuable communications. We 
trust that she will not forget the Prisoners’ Friend. 

C.C. A. His article on Crime is excellent. It is ably written, and we 
trust that he will become a constant contributor. He must not withhold his 
name. 

Saran Brovenron, Utica, Michigan. <A beautiful Story from her pen 
is before us. We shall be glad to hear from her again. 

Amica. We have threatened several times to bring out the name of our 
fair correspondent, but we are forbiddenas yet. Her story is admirably well 


told. 


Visit ro Europe. We have at last resolved on a voyage to [urope, pro- 
vided the means can be obtained, and of this we have but little doubt. Our 
objects may be stated in a few words. We desire to see many of those 
from whom we have elready received many favors. We want to visit the 
prisons of Europe. We want to learn the state of public opinion there on 
the Prison Reform. We want to elevate the character of our Magazine, by 
procuring some of the best Foreign Periodicals. We want, in short, to go 
out as a Prison Missionary. ‘There is now a mission to be accomplished in 
the Old World. The public mind there is ripe on this subject, and the 
various facts we should get, and the friends we should greet, and those we 
should add would tend greatly to the building up of’ our common cause. In 
our next, there will still be a further statement of our plans. We thank the 
friends for their numerous contributions to this object. The amount is not 
yet made up, but from present appearances the whole eight hundred dollars 
will be subscribed. Two hundred are already received by a sincere friend 
of the canse. The smallest amount will be gratefully received. As we 
shall have to make many statements in regard to our laws, we invite friends 
to send us reports or statistics. 
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Lectures. — We have given lectures in several towns, where we have 
found the deepest attention, and believing a slight notice would be interest- 
ing, we name thein in order. 


Manchester, V. H. Here we delivered three addresses ; two in the Rev. 
Mr. ‘Tillotson’s church, and one in the Rev. Mr. Fuller’s. The evening lec- 
ture was thronged at an early hour. The house is a very elegant and spa- 
cious one, and for two hours the subject of our lecture was listened to with 
the deepest interest. Addresses were also made by Rev. Mr. Tillotson and 
Rev. Mr. Fuller. Not only was the pulpit favorable, but also the press. 
We feel grateful for the success which attended our feeble labors. 


Lawrence, Mass. Were we had a large audience in the evening, insomuch 
that many went away. We addressed the meeting on the Duty of Society 
toward Discharged Convicts. Addresses were also made by Rev. Mr Har- 
rington and Rev. Mr. Clark. We found many friends in Lawrence. We 
are especially obliged to the two clergymen for opening their places of wor- 
ship, and for their personal kindness, 


Stoneham, Mass. Here we gave a long address in the Rev. Mr. Whit- 
comb’s church, (Congregational) on Saturday evening, and then two ad- 
dresses in the Rev. Mr. Gilman’s church on Sunday. On Saturday evening 
both clergymen assisted in the service. It was pleasing to see two clergy- 
men, opposed in their theological views, both uniting in the great work of 
the Reformation of the Criminal. By our side sat the Orthodox and the 
Universalist. Really, the millenium has come. The partition wall is 
broken down. And why should not all sects unite in this great work? Our 
journal is not sectarian. In our charities we never govern ourselves by the 
denomination to which the prisoner may have happened to belong. Stone- 
hain is the first town that has broken over all idea of sect, and we trust that 
the Rev. Mr. Whitcomb will not be discouraged in his efforts. He has, in 
this instance, shown a liberality far beyond any one of his class, and we fee} 
grateful for his kindness. Several friends have aided us in our subscription. 


Stoughton, Mass. Were a new interest has been awakened. We spoke 
three times here. Inthe evening we had an audience composed of all the 
different sects inthe town. A large number attended on Sunday evening. 
We had intended to deliver a Lecture on Monday evening, on the History 
of the Prison, but we deemed it inexpedient, having spoken three times the 
previous day. We tender the friends our thanks for their many favors. 





Business Marrers.— As many persons do not understand our arrange- 
ments, we have thought a few facts may be of service. 

1. In the present number we send out the bills up to 1852. We have 
trusted many of our subscribers four or five years. We ask them now to 
trust us for only one year. ‘The amount sent in is not enough to meet the 
current expenses. 

2. We have now the back volumes, not only of the weekly, but of the 
monthly, that may be sent. The volumes make 600 pages. We will send 
the past two volumes of the monthly with the present volume, for $4. 

B 3. Persons owing us for sums less than one dollar, may send Post Office 
tamps. 


4. Agents are wanted, either male or female, to procure subscribers. A 
large discount wil] be made. 

5. Many subscribers leave off in the middle of the volume; this breaks 
up our sets, and is a very serious inconvenience to a monthly publication. 


6. We send the work usually till we receive orders to stop. Postmasters 
are obliged to notify when directed. 
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7. Specimen numbers will be sent toany part of the United States or to 
Europe. 

8. Prison keepers are requested to send reports or plans of prisons, as we 
are sometimes inquired of respecting the best mode of building. 

9. School Teachers and Clergymen are requested to act as agents, as we 
occupy a field that embraces topics in which they must be interested. 

10. In forming libraries, the friends might add the Prisoners’ Friend, or 
either of our three works noticed on the third page of the cover. 

11. Exchanges. Our list of exchanges now is such that we cannot well 
increase it, especially as the Post Office obliges us to pay for every paper. 
Weekly papers have a free exchange list, but monthlies are charged. 

12. Correspondents who furnish us with communications must remember 
that our work goes to press one month previous to publication. We invite 
articles on a great variety of moral topics, such as Education, Temperance, 
Peace, Slavery, Moral Tales, Biography, &c. 

13. Expresses and the Mails. We have found it difficult to accommodate 
all. There is one town especially where we have tried in vain, that is Ab- 
ington. We advise all our subscribers to use the mail, as the safest and 
surest. ‘The postage is 4 1-2 cents each number, any distance whatever, a 
mile from Boston or two thousand. Postage will probably be reduced. 


Mrerinc or THE Massacnuserts Society FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
Capitan Punisament. — This society will hold its Sixth Anniversary in 
Boston, on friday, January 24th, the day after the Anti-Siavery Meetings. 
The place is not yet known, but will be announced in season in the papers 
of the day. We invite the friends of Prison Reform throughout the country 
to be present. ‘The whole subject will be open for discussion. Not simply 


the question of the Death Penalty, but the subject of Prison Reform, Dis- 
charged Convicts, Juvenile delinquency, &c. It is hoped there wil] be a 
large gathering. A very important subject in reference to supplying facts 
for the British Parliament, in reply to a request from the Home Department 
to our Minister in London, will be acted upon. New York has already for- 
warded documents. And we are now gathering facts to be sent over the 
present year. The movement in England is one of great importance, and it 
is hoped that Massachusetts will send a document worthy of so enlightened 
a State. 

Eminent speakers will address the meeting. A circular will be forwarded 
to various distinguished men in different parts of the Union, and such are the 
facilities for travelling, it is hoped that there will be the largest gathering of 
the friends of Prison Reform that has ever taken place in New England. 
In the meantime, it is hoped that documents and statistics will be forwarded 
to the Prisoners’ Friend office. Now is the time to act. The subject is in- 
viting the attention of eminent men on both sides of the Atlantic. Nota 
day passes but that applications are made to us for facts. Let us gather 
then, both friends and enemies, and let there be a full and fair discussion of 
this whole subject; a subject of the greatest importance, both as it respects 
the guilty and the innocent. 


Mrs. M. Cuoare, 14 Barton Street. Thislady has opened an institution 
especially for females, where they may receive every attention which their 
situation may require, or she will attend them at their houses. The most 
respectable references may be had. Among these we find the names of Rev. 
A. P. Cleverly, Beacon Street ; Rev. W. M. Cornell, 496 Washington Street. 
Patients requiring attendance at the house must come properly recommended. 





